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the fesole club papers. 

'TTTTl77iready been placed. it ought, also, to 

muX C t “ Balance, as giving a subordinate point of interest 
illustrate bject G f the picture. And so, though you 

t0 L“hink of it at the time, you will find that by placing 
S figures where you want them, you are giving the iearni 
theorist an example of his deepest principles. In your 
' den scene you would naturally give the head against the 
dull trees a white hat, or sunbonnet, and the lower part of 
the figure among the brilliant flowers would be comparatively 
lost. & Without theory you would exemplify Gradation in 
vour figure, and Alternation in its relief ; and, if when your 
figures are inserted you have no desire to alter their positions 
—if you can say that they could not be placed otherwise, 
that there could not be more or less of them without spoiling 
your sketch— then you will probably find tfiat your tactics 
have been strictly geometrical. But, if while sketching you 
stop to theorise, you will be no artist in tactics, but a Dugald 
Dalgetty. Your composition will be lifeless : “ Mats au 
mo/ns, vous aurez fait quelque chose , et votes aurez la consolation 
quelle sera morte dans les formes’’ as Moliere’s doctor says. 

With these hints, which are, of course, no more than the 
rudiments of the subject, you may be encouraged during 
September to produce a landscape-with-figures, illustrating 
the course of study that has been gone through for the last 
six months. The juniors might attempt the Thimble. They 
might arrange it with other objects, if they choose, and a 
background stood up behind it, in such a way as to show it 
off to the best advantage; and then put their neatest work 
into the rounding of its curves, and the modelling of its 
silver cylinder and shining dome. 
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WHO SHALL HAVE CHARGE OE OUR 

CHILDREN? 

By Frances M. Smee. 

THOUGH thoroughly agreeing with, and appreciating the 
earnest and capital article in the May Review , entitled 
“ Home Life,” I think that the few words are misleading 
which dispose of lady nurses as being unnecessary, and in 
fact less valuable than ordinary nurses. 

If our children’s generous and charitable impulses can be 
called forth only through intercourse with the domestic 
servants, by all means keep the ordinary nurse, but surely 
this is not so. What about the nurses who have no small 
brothers and sisters nor parents needing charity r More- 
over, I cannot admit that an untrained, uneducated woman 
can have half as much influence for good as a refined and 
cultured lady, whose very refinement the children will 
unconsciously imitate, and who can influence them far more 
strongly to appreciate their own many blessings, and by 
contrasting their happy lines with those of the poor, 
cultivate directly the duty of gratitude. 

An ordinary nurse has such narrow views of life “ the 
poor are poor, and the rich are rich, and so it must always 
be is their idea of the subject. Ihey are paid to look after 
the rich man’s c hildren, and it is quite natural that those 
children should be surrounded with luxury and comfort, 
while others have to go without. So they take it as a 
matter of course, and seldom remind the children, as a 
person of broader views would do, that gratitude is a distinc. 
necessity of their lives, and that they must make it their 
duty as well as their happiness, to look after and take a 
personal interest in poor children ; the area is \\ ide enoug i 
and certainly need not be confined to the servants’ families 
who now-a-days are seldom among the realh poor. 
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My experience is that an ordinary nurse, however goo* 
and valuable, is more inclined to indulge a child than is a 
ladv simply because from want of education she does not 
realize the importance of the moral training, of the mental 
p-rowth She cannot look ahead and see that the little daily 
habits are slowly and surely laying the foundation of t h e 
adult character. She does not understand why the same 
punishment should not answer for every naughtiness, not 
having studied the ethics of logic, which teaches that if 
possible, the punishment should always be the natural 
consequences of the child’s wrong doing. Thus by degrees 
the child discovers for itself that the law of cause and effect 
holds good in every relation of life. 

Again, who will make the daily country walk f which is 
apt to become monotonous) the more interesting— the nurse 
who thinks the ditches are only full of dried leaves and 
“horrid” little insects, or one who can interest the children 
in some of the marvels of nature: An intelligent nurse, 

who can answer the children’s wondering questions, who can 
excite their enthusiasm for God’s work, is indeed valuable. 
How delighted a small child is with a spider and its 
web, a beetle, even a worm ; this is shewn by the questions 
it will ask about their habits, their food, their little 
ones, &c. This interest only increases as time goes on, 
and the child will develope a lasting love for Nature if it 
comes into contact with intelligent sympathy ; but if it meets 
with unresponsive ignorance and a want of interest in its 
treasures, its beetles, its bits of moss, its oak-galls, &c., the 
childs enthusiasm soon dies, and in a short time it takes all 
./ n ; r ^ C es Mature as matters of course, and goes about 
nf Hi ** i e .^ S ’ vv ^ich “ seeing, see not,” and one more chance 
n ^ C ! S P ass i n §' through the world with pure, innocent 
valuabl^ ^ ° St ' ^ course > I admit there are many most 
education nUrS6S althou S h not ladies by birth and 

these fo’r S ° ^ natural ins tinct. I have had one of 
her rarity^ R,’^ 1 therefore k now her value, and alas, 
ordinary well- mo ^ ^ ° f , these » there ar e fifty of the 
Ignorant nurses anxioUs-t o-do-right, but withal 

n ^t even these virt° S ^ ea ^ t * le hundreds who have 
seems necessary h^ 8 ' ^ s P eak more strongly than perhaps 

> -Cause so many who have read the pap eI *> 
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“ Home Life, and were impressed by it, may be hesitating 
whether to take a gentlewoman or an untrained “ girl.” 
Because the rest of the article is excellent, the reader may 
be prejudiced against the lady nurse, and this I feel would 
be a grievous mistake, especially just now, when thanks to 
Mrs. Walter Ward, we can obtain for a very reasonable sum 
the services of ladies thoroughly trained for this work. 

We all have ideals for our children; we should be poor 
parents if we did not ; but woe betide us if we insist on 
lopping and maiming the child’s character to fit our ideal. 
Let us recognise that each child has its own individual 
character, which must be trained and guarded, but not 
forced. Sir Austin Feverel brought up his son Richard on 
a system in which he wished to take Providence out of 
God’s hands. With what result ? Lady Blandish tells us 
“ But if he has saved his son’s body he has given the 
death blow to his heart. Richard will never be what he 
promised.” No greater mistake was ever made than to 
imagine a child’s mind a blank piece of paper, on which 
we can write whatever we choose. Training will do a great 
deal, but heredity and natural proclivities must be considered. 

Another point, which now-a-days, it is especially necessary 
to remember, is that we can do too much for our little ones. 
It is an unorthodox thing to say, but it is true, that the 
more advanced and modern the views on the training of 
children, the more real is the danger. In some cases, the 
children are enthroned, the parents subordinate. They slave 
for their children, arrange the best of educations, the most 
hygienic of dietaries, even games must smack of science or 
have some occult meaning, so that “ they are learning 
something all the time,” as a lady lately said to me, ^ how 
I pitied the poor children! In fact, the “children are 
made of such overwhelming importance, that it is no wont er 
if they begin to regard themselves as the centre o t e 
home-life, and their parents as the ministering not ange s, 
but — servants. It is not, as a rule, natural to any c 
to be grateful or unselfish. It takes as matters o course, 
its home-life, its parents’ love and self denia , am 
°ur duty to teach our children gratitude and unse c ’ 
by making our position as parents, of importance in the 

household. 

VOT,. V NO. 7. 
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~ 7 . Z eas ier to most mothers to be accommodating a „d^ 
gratify a 'child’s wishes, than to make the ch.ld ttself l earn 
fie , on of unselfishness. If Tommy wants you to conte 
and play cricket in the garden w.th h.m, tt ts much easier 
to acquiesce, even when you know you ought to be resting 
vou have a vague idea you are settmg h.m an example of 
amiable unselfishness), than to expla.n he must do without 
vou because you are too tired. Tommy would have taken 
for granted that it was right and proper for you to play with 
him and that you enjoyed it ; but he would have lost the 
lesson which he must learn sooner or later, that older 
people have a right to be considered by the younger. 
Precept must precede example ; when children have learnt 
consideration and unselfishness in definite lessons they will 
be ready to be influenced by the examples of unselfishness 
around them which otherwise would have been lost. 

In conclusion, do not let us hold ourselves as parents “ too 
cheap.” Love lasts longest and is deepest when mingled 
with respect, and though we should endeavour to be their 
companions, children should always feel that their parents 
are their superiors. Then shall we hear less of careless sons 
and daughters who revolt, who from their very bringing 
up have been accustomed to consider themselves first and 
their parents second. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS. 

By P. N. Macmahon. 

As the time is within measureable distance when we must 
send our son away from us to school, I have been considering 
anxiously the arrangements as to health now existing in 
both public and private schools — notably with regard to two 
particulars — viz : the daily bath, and the milk supply. In 

very few schools is that first essential to health, a daily tub, 
provided ; in none, a tepid one. To a small number of robust 
children a cold bath, during the whole year, may be bene- 
ficial — to the majority it would be absolutely harmful; but 
any child, however delicate, can take with safety and benefit, 
a bath with a temperature ranging, according to the time of 
year, between 85° and 94°. I know there is still a little 
prejudice remaining in most people’s minds against a tepid 
bath, on the ground that it is relaxing, but it should be borne 
in mind that a tepid bath is distinctly not a warm bath, and 
that nearly all medical men now are of opinion that 
bathing in water of any degree of temperature below 95° 
is not enervating. 

What I am most anxious to see provided in all schools is 
a daily tepid bath taken on going to bed — nothing so rests 
the tired body — smoothes out its creases as it were, and 
induces healthy, dreamless sleep. As regards young hoys 
there is another aspect, a moral one, in which the nighth 
bath is of the highest importance. 

Naturally the bath must be given with due care— not after 
a heavy meal — but then no growing boy or girl should be 
allowed to have a meal less than two hours before going to 
bed; also, there must be a reliable person provided to see 
that no boy remains longer than 15 minutes in t e a 1 
r oom, and there should be a master in the dormitories to ^ee 
that the boys go to the bath-rooms in their proper °r e 
without lingering, thereby running the risk of ta "ing co 


